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Capt. “Ken” Turner, Inland Pilot, Wins DFC for Daring Icecap Rescue 
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19 Air Line 
ALPA Girds For 
Overload Fight 


In the 1932 Presidential cam- 
paign, Herbert Hoover launched 
his famous slogan—two chickens 
in every pot and two cars in every 
garage, and prosperity is just 
around the corner or something 
like that—but it seems no one 
ever got quite around that well- 
known corner. Then came the de- 
pression. Here is something for 
sure; when March comes, spring 
is just around the corner, and no 








GEAU.S ARMY 
FLYING CADET 





fooling. March winds bring April 
showers and the said showers 
bring May flowers and so forth, 
and so forth. 


Gross Weight Hearing Takes 
Center of ALPA’s Stage 

Now that we have that bit of 
springtime flightiness out of our 
system, let’s be on with what the 
March winds blew across ALPA’s 
scene of action. The first part of 
the month was taken up with the 
preparation for the pilot’s presen- 
tation before the pending gross 
weight hearing scheduled to take 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 4) 


For Him the DFC 





For heroic exploits in the Army 
Ferry Command, Captain Kenneth 
H. Turner, an air line pilot on mili- 
tary leave from Inland Air Lines, 
Inc. at Cheyenne, Wyoming, has 


been awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. He played a key role 
in the rescue of the crew of a B-17 
bomber which was stranded on the 
blizzard-swept icecaps of Green- 
land from December 6, 1942, to April 
6, 1943. Think of it—four months. 
While serving with the Air Trans- 
port Command, Turner flew supplies 
to the crew of Captain Armand L. 
Montverdes, whose plane had crash- 
ed on a Greenland icecap during a 
storm while searching for another lost 
plane. For four long months, Turner 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 














Pilots Go to Washington to Battle for Air Safety 
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OVER THE HUMP Here “Over the Hump” means flying over the Himalayas from India to China. The word, “Himalaya,” is 

derived from the Tibetan words, “hima,’’ meaning snow, and “alaya,’’ meaning abode, which together mean 
“snow abode.” This chain of mountains extends 1500 miles in length from Tibet to India. The highest peak, Gaurisankar or Mt. Everest, is 
29,002 feet. The “Over the Hump” route is regarded, in the language of the air line pilots, as the “guttiest” in the world, meaning that it 
takes plenty of just plain guts to fly. It is over one of the highest and roughest stretches of terrain in the world—if not the toughest—and it is 
the highest. Along this route, the weather mill can dish out almost any kind of atmospheric deviltry at the slightest provocation—snow storms, 
icing conditions, turbulent air so rough that it often turns the planes over on their backs; and yet they get the goods through which amounts 
to practically everything included in the category of the wherewith of war. The Himalayan “Over the Hump” operation is directed and 
flown largely by air line pilots. When war history is written, there will be a bright page for the men who flew the “Hump” from India 
to China. Recently Brig. Gen. Thomas O. Hardin, formerly an air line pilot, who is in charge of this operation, received a unit citation. 


LATE NEWS 


Fast 


Luxury transport aircraft, which 
are ready for production as soon 
as the war requirements permit, 
will provide Americans with an air 
service with trips to Europe in one 
day at a cost of $100 a trip, ac- 
cording to David E. Grant, foreign 
counsel of Pan American Airways. 
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Bases 


President Roosevelt collaborated 
with the United Nations approach 
to dispose of air bases built by lend- 
lease when he declared, “The final 
and complete answer can be found 
only through the continuing and 
successful collaboration of the 
United Nations in international 
commerce after the war and the 
development of a system of gen- 
eral military security in which the 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 














The Green Light 


Senators have given’ the 
green light and the State De- 
partment is expected to sched- 
ule international conferences on 
postwar aviation as soon as ar- 
rangements with other nations 
are completed. The State De- 
partment is now in the process 
of exchanging communications 
with foreign nations, prepara- 
tory to the conference. The 
United States and Great Britain 
will be the main factors at the 
conference. The Russians have 
been invited, but indicated they 
will not attend. 





—Acme Photos 
66 } 99 Honoring the crew of an Air Transport Com- 
ORDER OF THE CLOUDS mand plane that flew Madam Chiang Kai-Shek to 
Chungking from her visit here last July. The award was made by General Mow of the Chinese Air Force 
(8rd from left), as General George, commandant of the Air Transport Command of the U. S. Air Forces 
(5th from left) looks on. In the center of the picture receiving the “Order of the Clouds” award is Cap- 
tain C. N. Shelton, of Washington, D. C., employed in the contract service of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. Other members of this distinguished crew are (Il. to r.) Flight Engineer K. M. Blossom, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; First Officer J. B. Connor, of Tustin, Calif.; Navigator Ralph B. Alderman, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Second Officer C. F. Sorge, of New York City; and Second Flight Engineer Karol J. 
Gurney, of Burbank, Calif. Madam Kai-Shek, wife of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, is one of the most 
remarkable women that the world has ever produced. She is a Chinese educated in the United States, and 
she and her distinguished husband are of the Christian faith. Together they have kept alive and carried 
forth the worthy cause of the great embattled nation that they represent which is definitely on its way 
back to its former greatness. The United States has been at war for two years and three months. China has 
been at war for six years and eight months—and we think we are having it tough. People who can stand 
up and fight that long, with as little as they had to fight with, only rate one evaluation from the balance 
of the civilized world and that is—DEEPEST ADMIRATION. 
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‘‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 














The March 31, 1944, issue of the “American Aviation Daily,” a 
complete and comprehensive report on our Capitol City’s happenings 
which is sent from Washington each day to the aviation industry by 
American Aviation Associates, Inc., reported on the air line pilots’ 
March 30 presentation before the Civil Aeronautics Board opposing 
Draft Release No. 36, as follows: 

“David L. Behncke, president of the Air Line Pilots Association, 
stated yesterday at the CAB hearing on proposals to increase landing 


and take-off weights on Douglas DC-3 and Lockheed Lodestar planes | 


that the Board’s engineers had been guilty of a breach of faith. 
“Standards approved in Sections 04.71 and the new Section 
61.713 of the Civil Air Regulations were never intended to apply to 
the 1936 model of the DC-3 plane now in use on the air lines, Behncke 
stated. They were to apply to new planes in which the unfavorable 


stall and other alleged faulty flight characteristics, brought out in the | tion and the resultant preventative 


investigation of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
were to be corrected, he said. This had been agreed upon between 
Board engineers and the Engineering and Air Worthiness Advisory 
Committee of ALPA before the new sections were finally adopted, he 
told the Board. 


| tion is keenly and vitally concern- 


“To attempt to add another 1,000 pounds to the old DC-3 is like | 


placing another heavy pack on an old worn out work horse,’ Behncke 
declared. The ALPA head said it would be far more logical to hold 
a hearing for the purpose of reducing the weight limits to the standard 


for which the plane was built—24,400 pounds gross weight, rather | 


than to be arguing for an increase of 1,000 pounds over the plane’s 
provisional weight of 25,200 pounds. 


“Behncke reviewed for the Board the history of the discussions 


| INSTALLMENT OF THIS RAPIDLY BECOMING FAMOUS SERIES. I SAY, ISN’T 


which finally led up to the approval of Sections 04 and 61 as govern- | 


ing the new series of DC’s—production of which was interrupted by 
the war. He spent considerable time in reviewing the findings of the 
NACA committee and emphasized that the alleged faulty flight charac- 


| ING IS THE POEM “THE SCROOGE”: 


teristics had been discovered in tests when the plane was carrying a_| 


gross load of only 20,000, not its posted limit of 24,400 pounds. He 
then told the Board how heavier engines, in some cases heavier pro- 
pellers, de-icers, and gasoline dumping equipment, had been added 
since then to increase the gross weight to approximately 25,200 
pounds. 

““‘To think that they are now proposing to.add another 1,000 
pounds strikes meas being incredible,’ Behncke declared. At the out- 
set Behncke had labeled the proposals as the most ‘ill-advised, ill-con- 
sidered’ that had ever come before the Board. 

“In the hearing today, Behncke raised many of the same objec- 
tions to increasing the weight limit of the Lodestar 18 as had been 
outlined in his opposition to proposals affecting the DC-3. He said the 
Lodestar which had been designed for gross weight of 17,500, was now 
operating under a provisional weight of 18,500 pounds. 


“‘Tsn’t it strange,’ he asked the Board, ‘that these people should | 


be advocating a 1,000 pound increase for two vastly different air- 
planes, one of which has a design gross load limit of 6,900 pounds 


greater than the other?’ He described the Lockheed Lodestar as one | 
of the ‘hotter type’ planes and said the pilots referred to its ‘critical | 


center of gravity range.’ He stated this plane was now so delicately 


balanced that it would be unsafe to add another 1,000 pounds to pay | 


load. 
“Twenty-two pilots sat around the hearing table while Behncke 


read his 75-page statement into the record. All of the country’s do-| 


mestic air lines were represented by pilots at the hearing. Some of 
them were slated to testify this afternoon. 


“In a dramatic closing, Behncke said, ‘There is no need talking 
about further testing of DC-3 equipment. These pilots have made the 
DC-3 the most service tested plane in the world today.’ 


‘During the reading of his statement, Behncke introduced many 
exhibits, including pictures of wing tip failures. He indicated that 
First Pilot W. J. Hull, of PCA, would —s to one of these instances 
as ‘one who had returned from the dead.’ He referred to Hull’s spec- 
tacular feat in landing a DC-3 at Pulaski, Virginia, May 2, 1943, after 
its aileron surface and wing tips had suffered structural failures while 
Hull was instructing two young Army officers preparatory to. their 
entering upon duties in the Air Transport Command.” 





| 
| 
| 
Did He Bring Home The Bacon? © 














What Draws Em. 
‘It’s NottheClimate | 


By CHUCK “Winchell” BOTSCH 
Council No. 31, AA 
Burbank, California 





The month of February roared can | 
into Southern California on the| BY CECIL W. ODELL | 
crest of a flood—and though this | Council No. 34, UAL , 
writer was approached by agents | 5a" Francisco, California | 
of the Chamber of Commerce, I| = | 
remained true to my public and 
herewith report the news as it ap- 
pears in our daily life—bringing | 
with it gallons of very liquid sun- 
shine an actual inundation to our 
fair Los Angeles and surrounding 


There have been several per- | 
sonnel changes on the West Coast | 
which might prove _ interesting | 
reading to a majority of our| 
| readers. 
| Bill Replaces Jack | 
Jack O’Brien, who has done a} 


“a 


San Fernando Valley-Lake.” Yes 
sir! They have just two seasons 
here—mud and dust—and I’m a| 
native son, too. 
The Line-up Is New 

February also brought a brand 
new line-up of ALPA officers 
which consists of the following 
first pilots: Cox, Carpenter, Mel- 
den, and Botsch (that’s what I! 
get for shooting off my mouth too 
much). The second pilots are rep- 
resented by Jewell, Laris, and that 
good-looking 
Swanson!!! 


pe ee age gone W og Air| very creditable job of organizing | 
serihe . stay - | ; ° : | 
scribe, Ed Schuster, had better) and running our Pacific operations | 
write another poem about the} 


from the beginning, is being re-| 
placed by Paul Reeder. Paul’s posi- | 
tion as Western Division Superin-| 
tendent of Flying is being filled by | 
our “home town boy,” Bill Wil-| 
liams. We feel that Eastern Divi-| 
sion’s loss is very much our gain. | 
It must be the high cost of living} 
and the scarcity of houses that| 
draws ’em out West, surely not| 
the weather! 
On the domestic run, we wel-| 
come back “Swede” Anderson and | 
Otis Kline from the Pacific. At the | 
same time, we are losing some of 
We all pledged our-| the younger blood—Bob Brady, | 
selves to serve the council to the| Frank Erickson, Tom Davis, and| 
best of our ability (and the first} V. MeDermont to that operation. 
guy who squawks gets inducted| Old Heads Will Observe 
into this vicious circle). from Side Lines 
Tragedy Strikes As a result of the annual coun-| 
Pilots meetings are galore this| cil election, our standbys, H. w. | 
month. Our old friend, Ralph! Huking, W. H. Kennedy, S. Nel- 
Damon, arrived in Hollywood with| son, and A. W. Stainback were | 
Chief of Flying, Walt Hughen,| re-elected, but preferred to let the | 
and Tom Ridley. We quickly set| alternates take over for the com-| 
up a business meeting at the|ing year while they observed and | 
Hollywood Roosevelt to discuss| counseled from the side lines. | 
the tragic loss of one of our well-| Therefore, the new local executive | 
known pilots, Captain Dale Fran-| council with minor alterations is 
cis, and his crew, when their flag- | made up of J. W. Belding, R. P. 
ship crashed into the Mississippi| Fregulia, C. W. Odell, and mR, Be 
River. We all feel the loss very Shirley. The senior copilot repre- 
deeply and know that every per-| sentative is W. T. Howell 
son Interested in air transporta- = : <== 











. ; ; , : unturned by £ rice irli 
ed in the details of the investiga-| {ne ALPA to find the elution” 
measures, 


No stone shall be left! _ (Continued on Page 3, Col. 3 


A CAPTAIN’S LAMENT No. 3 


! HEREWITH IS PUBLISHED THE MARCH INSTALLMENT OF “THE 
CAPTAIN’S LAMENT.” IT 1s No. 3. A PREVIOUS LAMENT APPEARED IN THE 
JANUARY ISSUE BY CAPTAIN CHARLES H. BOTSCH, WHICH WAS NO. 1. 
THIS WAS FOLLOWED BY “A CAPTAIN’S LAMENT No. 2” IN THE FEB- 
RUARY ISSUE BY CAPTAIN A. B. WILLIAMS. 


HERE’S THE MARCH CHITCHAT, OR, IN OTHER WORDS, THE THIRD 


IT ABOUT TIME WE HEARD FROM THE COPILOTS? SCRIBE L. HOMER 
MOUDEN WRITES, “THE SCROOGE” WAS WRITTEN BY RESERVE CAPTAIN 
FREDDIE DELOSH OF COUNCIL 45, AND YOU MAY USE IT AS A FILLER FOR 
THE PAGES OF THE AIR LINE PILOT or As A FILE LETTER.” FOLLOW- 


Yours truly is captain, I sit on the left; 

I try to remember what “Stooge” may forget. 
Of course, I am grouchy and touchy and stern; 
But don’t these darn copilots finally learn? 


The man on the right is ambitious, no end, 
Persistently trying to make me his friend. 
“My boy,’ I just say, “Let’s have no degression, 
Quit trying like h - - - to make an impression! 


“Stop fussin’ and fumin’ and looking so grim, 
Your chance for a landing at present looks slim. 
But, goodness, young fella, you leave me in doubt, 
Your flying’s befuddled, you act like a lout.” 


I call for the gear, and “kerflop” come the flaps; 

I wish I could trust him, I don’t mean perhaps. 
His figures for time in and out must be checked, 
Resembling a spot which some hen has just pecked. 


My altitude and heading, I like to hold close; 

The man on the right gives an opposite dose. 
Altimeter, gyro, they both act so queer; 

“Dem’s Gremlins at work,” hisses Stooge with a leer. 


They call me the master of all I survey, 

But that’s just a dream that just ain’t here to stay. 
The dispatchers plague me, and airways get tough, 
Do I fly the airplane?—I wonder, sho’ ’nuff! 


I’m boand by a schedule, by minimums and rules, 

By passengers, hostesses, and some gosh darned fools, 
My friends, I’m just human in each thing I do, 
Consider my task, and your “gripes” will be few. 


One day I discover a woman with charm; 

The same day I lose her to someone, oh darn, 
How red my face gets like the color of rouge, 
Athinking of “Lover,” the man I call “Stooge.” 
There’s God, in His heaven, and planes in the sky, 
And thousands of pilots who don’t want to die. 

If death should attack like a bolt from the blue, 





Ju Constant Memoriam 

















Have mercy on “Stoogie,” I pray, Lord, please do! 


“To fly West, my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadles, Eugene C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL; Darby, James E. — C&SAL; 
Davis, Wm. E. — Continental; Folkers, 
Harold J.—Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L.— 
UAL; Herndon, Thomas—UAL; Jackson, 
Walter;— TWA; Knudson, Max — TWA; 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL; Mitchell, Hewitt 
F.—Colonial; Mostoller, Charles—EAL; 
Nagel, John — Mid-Continent; Neilson, 
Franklin S.—WAL; . ren— 
TWA; Roth, Paul F.—EAL; Skelly, H. 
J.—AA; Treweek. J. M.—AA. 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Roscoe, Thomas 
M. — TWA; Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW 
Williams, Roy W.—EAL 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—T. W. A. 


Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—uvU. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—UvU. A. L. 
Antonio, S. B.—P. C. A. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bates, Clarence F.—N. W. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—U. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
*Brand, W. J.—A. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 


Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 

Burks, John A.—UvU. A. L. 

Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. iw 
N. W. 


Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 
Dally, Benjamin H.—T. W. A.-1. C. D. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, hr A.L. 


Gay, R. A.—A. A. 

Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd ° 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L 


Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
reland, Baxter L.—Continental 
Jameiller, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Judd, Orvan K.—P. A. A. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kineannon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A 





Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Kroeger, John H.—P. A. A.-Western 
Lamb, Charles S.—U. A. L. 

Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 

Loeffler, Edward J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Nena Fler a 


n B.—C. . A. LL. 

. Willlam—PAA; McMickle, Har- 

old—Panagra; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL; 
. Nick’ B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald 

V.— AA; Merrifield, Austin S.— UAL; 


¥ A B. D. 
;.*Miner, Willard H.—UAL; 
. Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G. 
— VAT; Morgan, Howard R. — TWA; 
Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 

Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 
Norby, Raymond B.—NW. 

O’Brien, W. E.—PCA; Odell, M. T.— 
AA; *Olson, Kenneth S.—NW; *Onsgard, 
Alden—NWA; Owens, Clifford P.—WAE, 
Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.— AA; Perry, 
J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA; 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
Harold — AA; Potter, Norman ° 

. H.—Panagra; Radoll, 
. We » R. Je W; *Rhe 
Jesse N.—C&S; Riggs, Russell S.—AA; 
Robbins, Wm. J. B : 

—KLM; _ Rousch, 


F. H.—AA. 

Salisbury, Hervey M. — TWA; Sandblom, 

J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 

Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 

TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 

Lowell V.— PCA; Shank, Eugene 

NWA; Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 

Don K.—Panagra; Sherwood, George C. 

—WAE; Smoot, C. H.—Braniff; Stiller, 

Harry A. — AA; Supple, Robert E. — 

Panagra. 

Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 

eo — PAA; Thomas, L. E. — : 

Thompson, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Rob- 

Tiers ae 

Underwood, Sanford L.—AA. 

Vance, Clark K.—UAL. 

Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
— PAA; Wallace, Clyde 

Nicholas A.—TWA; 





—NW; dden, R. G. : 

mayer, Otto—PAA; Williams, Wayne C. 
A; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 

then, John A.—WW; *Wright, J. S.— 

Tw 


Young, George S.—UAL. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 


Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Cochran, Rob- 

ert M. — UAL; Currier, C. L. — TWA; 

Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, Harley T. 
T H . J—NW; Jamieson, 

Leland S. — EAL; Jaster, Frank B. — 


: EA: Phelps, Henry T. — PAA; 
Swanson, Axel—AA. 


Inactive 

Ashford Ted; 

W. Craig; Burford, 

e Caldwell, G. Q.; Drayton, 

Chas. M.; Fisher, Alfred 0. F.; Huls- 
; Hunter, Lewis W.; 

jecmeee, L. A.; Judy, H. R.; Kerwi 


Le e 
ir.; Veblen, E. H.; Walbridge, 
C.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harold H.; 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, J 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 


Waiting List 

Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel; Lang- 

mack, David F. 
Unemployed 

Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle, 

Floyd E.; Minor, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 


Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. 


Ralph: 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 





* Apprentice Member. 
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IT’S A BARGAIN—SHE GIVES BLOOD, HE ADVICE 





It is all a part of the bargain. 
The idea was that of Copilot 
addition to being an air line pilot is a graduate attorney. Maybe he’s got something there. 
heaped much more paper work on the air line pilots—rules and regulations—you mustn’t do this and you 
mustn’t do that—it will be necessary for all air line pilots to study law to keep out of trouble and defend | resolution was passed, 


ice. 


themselves when they get into trouble. 
thal’s proposition was to all TWA employees. 
bank, and I’ll make out your income tax free. 


gratulations! L. to r. 


Karl Ruppenthal, 


president of TWA; ‘and Copilot Karl Ruppenthal. — 





on- 





The Boy Didn’t Waste Any Time 


‘initial from Page 2) 


It’s Almost a Blackout 

Our own Chief Pilot Stotts pre- 
sided over two meetings, held later 
in the week at the request and in 





the presence of Walt Hughen, 
wherein we discussed local pilot 
problems. The meetings were in- 
dicative of the fine spirit existing 
at Burbank, and many difficulties 
were either solved or the machin- 


ery set in motion for that ultimate 


end. (Some of the stogies being} 
smoked almost caused a blackout | 
in the room.) 


It Was a Great Fight 


but They Lost 

American Airlines pilots and 
stewardesses went “coast-to-coast” 
on the air last week. Captains 
“Alky” Hall and “Little Marine” 
Johnson were teamed up _ with 
Stewardesses Dot Peterson and 


Jan Barker on the Noxema show, | 
“Quiz of Two Cities,” in a brain 
twisting program in competition 
with that outlying community 
known as “Frisco.”’ The folks put 


up a good fight but lost. Cash 
prizes were in abundance, how- 
ever, and will probably not be 
recorded on income tax forms. 
Flash! This ‘Winchell’? wishes 
to report that my ‘“ex-helper,” 
Stan Fleener, is expecting a 


blessed event in his family. That 
boy doesn’t waste any time. 
They Grunt While Others Sweat 

The Y.M.C.A. at El Paso is tak-| 
ing on the semblance of an Amer-| 
ican Airlines Athletic Club. Some | 
of the budding “muscle men” in- | 
clude such characters as Swanson, 
“Butch” Priser (the fair-haired 
boy), Bruce Schmidt, Pfeil, Fleen- 
er, Poorman, Candler, Johnson, 
Mays, Bob Chase (a new copilot | 
and member) and, of course, that} 
solid exponent of the virtues of 
exercise, health and Hemo, yours 
truly, “Musclehead Botsch” (no 
relation to Flattop). Some inspir- 
ing handball games take place, 
and we also “punch the bag” 
around. Jim Laris and Al Thomas 
play a game of ping-pong and 
grunt while the others sweat. 
Scribe Threatens to Do an 
Errol Flynn 

Everyone is calling Captain Hap 
Russell a “B-17” because he has 
a “built-in bald turret.” Captain 
Jim Feroe is raising horses on his 








| then 


San Fernando Ranch (a rented 
plot, he assures me) and now has} 
four beautiful four-hoofed friends. 
If they raise the meat points 
again, we’ll all be over, Jim! Cap- 
tain Sid Templeton is sporting a 
beautiful star sapphire which he 
picked up in India and now he! 
stands on the corner of Hollywood 
and Vine, shining it in the gals’ 
eyes. Oh, he’s subtle, all right! 
Captain Lou Marable has become 
a woodworking enthusiast and has | 
fine collection of machinery. | 
Captain “Bud’’ Kraemer has also | 
taken up this hobby. It seems} 
that air line pilots turn to “tools” 
for relaxation! Personally, I’ I | 
carve out a hobby along the lines 
of Errol Flynn! 
We Are All Getting Older 
You Know 

Did you guys get in on the swell 
cigars that Captain Holt was pass-| 
ing out not so long ago? He sure| 
is a proud papa. “Rodger the 
Lodger” Poorman was off all) 
month (he is usually off) on ac-| 
count of an ear infection. Let this | 
be a lesson to you “Stratosphere” | 
men who dive in at pursuit speed | 
—we are all getting older, you} 
know. : 
And They Talk about Al Capone 

Captain Chuck Sisto is building | 
a covered patio on his house, and} 
I hear he recruits helpers yen 
the air line clan. He invites you 
over and you wind up carrying | 
bricks, mortar, and lumber, and| 
cleans you for 
bucks in a poker game to defray | 
expenses—talk about Al Capone. | 
Get a Load of This 

Get a load of this! Captain Lee | 
Williams went East to negotiate a| 
new contract for us. Did he bring | 
home the bacon? No sir! He 
brought home a dose of measles 
for himself and his family. That 
guy really has spots in front of 
his eyes now. Here’s to a quick 
recovery, Lee, and a return to the 
“blue skies.” 

Are you investing 10% in War 
Bonds? Your California reporter 
is saying adios. 


as 
© 











Are you wearing an ALPA 
emblem? If you aren’t you cer- 
tainly should be. Available at 
Headquarters for 50c_ each. 
“EMBLEMIZE” now. 





LATE NEWS 











about fifty | - 











(Continued from Page 1) 








That, chum, isn’t as funny as it may sound. To be exact, Ruppen- | 

It was—you donate your blood to Uncle Sam's plasma | | Air Line Pilots’ 
Not a bad idea, cousin, and a mighty patriotic one. 
Captain Isador Gordon, Army medical officer; Mrs. Helen V. Frye, wife of the | ton 


Here's How It All ‘Happened 


(Continue d a tome Page 1) \ 


place in Ww ashington before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on March 
29, 30, and 31. This hearing was 
first set to begin on February 8, 
later postponed to March 15, and| 
then to March 29. These postpone- | 
ments were granted at the request 
of the Air Line Pilots Association | : 
on the grounds that its schedule | 
of activities was so heavy that} 
there was no time for preparation. 
On February 28, ALPA suggested | 
that this hearing be held on March | 
21, 22, and 23. The CAB counter- 
ed that they were scheduled solidly 
during that period and established | 
March 29, 30, and 31 for the hear- 
ing. At any rate, the work of pre- 
paring for the hearing got under 
way in earnest during the first 
part of March and it proved a 
tiresome and extensive undertak- 
ing. 
Parts 04 and 61 First Order of 
Business of ALPA’s 
Engineering Committee 

Few realize just how the pres-| 
ent regulations, Parts 04.71 and| 
61.7811, of the Civil Air Regula- | 
tions were created. They were| 
the subject of discussions with the | 
regulatory agency and the Air} 
Line Pilots Association even be-| 
fore the present Civil Aeronautics | 
Administration 





proposing | 
and authorizing the creation of an 
Engineering and | 
| Airworthiness Advisory Commit- 
The resolution directed that 
| the Association’s Central Execu- | 
| tive Council appoint the commit- 
| tee members. The CEC did this on 
| January 17, 1940. The first mem- | 
bers of this committee were: L. | 
|W. Harris, AA; J. L. Magden, 
| TWA; E. P. Lott, UAL; V. L. 
Hoganson, C&S; and D. L. 


interests of both the United States | Behncke, President, ALPA. 


and other United Nations are fully | _ 


protected.” 


Export 


American Export Airlines, Inc. 
has announced that it has postwar 
plans for air routes to serve Paris, 
Rome, Athens, Cairo, Capetown, 
Bombay, Chicago, Washington, 
and various other cities. The com- 


| pany said it will begin operations 


in converted military aircraft and 
will switch to new types of land 
planes and flying boats as soon as 
possible. 


Roofs 


W. E. Reynolds, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, testi- 
| fying before the House Public 
| Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
| stated that provisions are being 
| made for aircraft landing facilities 
| either on the roofs or adjacent to 
any new post offices. They are to 
be built in cities of 25,000 or more 


| population. 





THE CITATION 


(C patiininad: Sous from Page 1) 





and his crew kept the stranded 
fliers alive by dropping food and 
| supplies to them. 

“With no thought of personal 
hardship, Captain Turner kept the 
crew of the stranded B-17 alive by 
dropping supplies until the rescue 
was effected,” the War Depart- 
ment citation stated. It added that 
during the “first month the day- 
light did not exceed two and one- 
half hours.” 

“Captain Turner had no ground 
crew or hangars, the weather in- 
formation was inadequate, the 
wind and snow squalls were ever 
present,” said the citation. “It was 
necessary to fly around bad weath- 
er to reach the marooned crew, 
but in spite of numerous mechani- 
cal failures a total of 34 supply 
trips were made and 225 packages 
were lowered to the stranded crew 


ing committee immediately at an| 


early meeting on January 30,| 
1940, launched into the problem | 


| 04.70, 


| were 


| conference 


| the form 


| craft 


ALPA’s newly-created engineer- | 


04.426, 04.435, 04.46300, 04.7, 
04.700, 04.7000, 04.701, 
04.7010, 04.7011, 04.7012, 04.702, 
04.7020, 04.71, 04.710, 04.7100, 
04.711, 04.7110, 04.712, 04.7120, 
04.7121, 04.713, 04.714, 04.715, 
| 04.716, 04.723, 04.741, of the 
CAR, with the view of assisting 
with the writing of the engineer- 
ing requirements for tomorrow’s 
air line aircraft. The engineers 
becoming impatient and 
asking—what do the industry and 
the pilots want in the way of new 
air line aircraft? Finally, after 
months of correspondence, many 


| conferences and meetings, a large 


and well-attended engineering 
meeting was held in Kansas City 
on February 2 and 3, 1940. Many 
were present, including the engi- 
neering representatives from the 
air line transportation industry, 
from the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, and from the manufac- 
turers. The Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation was represented by its En- 
gineering and Airworthiness Ad- 
visory Committee. Out of this 
came the first sem- 
of a common purpose, in 
of a framework struc- 
ture of recommendations for the 
| writing of engineering regulations 
for the air line equipment. of to- 
morrow. Then the matter drifted 


blance 


came into exist-| into further correspondence, meet- 
". re The Civil Aeronautics Act ings and conferences, and finally, 
~ | of 1938 creating the CAA hen when it looked as if all were lost 
—Press Association Photo| Signed by President Franklin | and a new start would have to be 
She gives her blood and gets free income tax computing serv- | Delano Roosevelt on June 23,! made at some future time, the 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., who in | 1938. . Air Line Pilots’ Engineering and 
If there is | At the 1939 convention of the | Airworthiness Committee, in co- 
Air Line Pilots Association, a| 


operation with the engineers of 
| the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, called a meeting in Chicago 
on December 8, 1941. The driving 
force behind this meeting was Mr. 


| E. P. Lott, then a member of the 


Air Line Pilots’ Engineering and 
| Airworthiness Advisory Commit- 
tee. He said, “‘This is the first time 
| everybody interested in the engi- 
neering of tomorrow’s air line air- 
ever got close enough to- 
gether to really have a chance to 
nail something down. Let’s not let 


|such a golden opportunity slip 
away. Let’s keep busy with the 
| nailing.”’ This was done at the 


Chicago meeting on December 8, 


| of revising Parts 04.102, 04. 103, (Continued « on I Page 4, Col. 1) 


THEY’LL ACCOUNT FOR ZEROS, TOO! 





—Acme Photo 

ALTHOUGH NOT ABLE TO PAINT SWASTIKAS OR RISING SUN FLAGS 

ON THEIR PLANE, THESE CREW MEMBERS OF A UNITED AIR LINES PLANE 
FLYING OUT OF CHICAGO FOLLOW THE CUSTOM OF COMBAT PILOTS BY 
PLACING WAR BOND STICKERS ON THE SIDE OF THEIR SHIP. LEFT TO 
RIGHT ARE First PILOT RALPH CATLIN, STEWARDESS LORETTA NAZAR, 
WHO HAS SOLD $50,000 IN BONDS ON HER FLIGHTS, AND COPILOT JOE 





and to two rescue parties.” 


Moopy. NICE FETCHING, Miss NAZAR. 
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IT’S SENSELESS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


1941. Strangely enough, the re- 
sultant engineering regulations, 
now Parts 04.71 and 61.7811 of 
the Civil Air Regulations were 
not actually approved by the 
Board until July 1, 1942. 
There Was an Unmistakably 
Clear Understanding 

All during the formulating per- 
iod of Parts 04.71 and 61.7811 
just described, there was an un- 
mistakably clear understanding 
between all the parties interested, 
including the engineers of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board who help- 
ed formulate and write these regu- 
lations, that they would never be 
applied retroactively to any equip- 
ment then in the picture and 
would be applied purely to the 
designing and building of tomor- 
row’s air line aircraft. Now what 
do we see? Obviously, people have 
forgotten, or they are willing to 
back up on a gentleman’s agree- 
ment. That is the picture the Air 
Line Pilots Association and _ its 
Engineering and Airworthiness 
Advisory Committee face today in 
the job of preparing for the gross 
weight hearing that has been set 
to begin in Washington on March 
29 before the CAB. 
The Gist of Draft Release No. 36 
Is Greater Gross Weight 

The gist of this proposal (Draft 
Release No. 36) is that the gross 
weight of currently-used air line 
equipment be increased up to a 
total of 1,000 pounds above the 
provisional weight this equipment 
is at the present time carrying 
and for which it is certificated; a 
most ill-advised, __ ill-considered, 
and senseless proposal if there 
ever was one. 
A Big Job for ALPA 

At any rate, preparing for this 
hearing is ALPA’s job for the 
first of March, digging through 
bales and bales of correspondence, 
charts, formulas, and _ specifica- 
tions, retracing steps that might 
just as well have remained buried 
forever, to show how Parts 04.71 
and 61. "7811 came into being and 
why they should not be applied to 
the aged and fatigued present-day 
equipment but should be applied 
only to tomorrow’s air line air- 
craft as was the avowed intent of 
all the creators and drafters of 
Parts 04.71 and 61.7811. The 
pity of it is that it is all a need- 
less and flagrant waste of people’s 
time. Can it be that the principal 
motivating factor in this ill-consi- 
dered proposal, Draft Release No. 
36, is once more a matter of profit 
at the expense of safety? 
Supplemental Agreement for 
Braniff Is Formulated 

On March 13, Headquarters laid 
aside temporarily the job of pre- 
paring for the gross weight hear- 
ing and the day was spent in con- 
ference at Headquarters with 
Chairman Ross Knighton of Coun- 
cil 42, Braniff Airways, at which 
time amendments to the Braniff 
working agreement were prepared. 
During the days that followed, this 
agreement was placed in _ first 
draft form and mailed to Council 





42 on March 21, 1944, for its 
perusal. 

A Record in Pilot-Carrier 
Relations 


The Braniff pilots’ employment 
agreement is one of the most out- 
standing in air line transportation 
today. It is one of the first agree- 
ments to be negotiated and has 
remained in effect without change 
since September 1, 1939, a total 
of 4 years and six months, an 
outstanding record indeed in the 
field of enlightened pilot-carrier 
relations. As a number of the old- 
timers well recall, it is certainly 
a far cry from what these rela- 
tions used to be, particularly with 
Braniff Airways. Yes, times have 
certainly changed since the early 
days of ALPA and before. 

Again New York Is Destination 

On March 23 Messrs. Behncke 
and Ulrich were once more on 
their way to New York, arriving 
at 9 a. m. on the morning of the 
24th. The first appointment was 
at 1:30 p. m. with Mr. Hugh 
Smith, vice-president of opera- 
tions, American Airlines. The dis- 
cussion centered around the un- 
finished sections in the supple- 
mental agreement which were con- 
ferred about the last time on Feb- 


it looks like after it happens. 


workman. 
not nae, 


ruary 12, 1944, by the full com- 
mittee of company and pilot AA 
Supplemental Agreement confer- 
ees. The purpose of this meeting 
was to, if possible, surmount by 
short-cut methods the still exist- 
ing differences in the AA Supple- 
mental Agreement proposal so 
that it could be signed. The con- 
ference was friendly and produc- 
tive of good results and, while a 
number of points of difference 
were settled, several still remained 
unsettled when the 
ended. Another similar meeting 
is being planned between Messrs. 
Smith and Behncke. 
March 24 Is ALPA 
Red-Letter Day 

March 24 was a real red-letter 
day for outstanding ALPA activi- 
ties. 
the appointment with Mr. 
of AA, further work was done on 
the gross weight brief of the air 


at 


New York was D. S. Shipley, vet- 
eran American Airlines pilot, who | 
was laid off by the company on! 


Too much care cannot be exercised to prevent hangar fires. 
even the spark from a shoe sole nail where there is gasoline is sufficient to do the business. 


hangar at the Los Angeles Grand Central Air Terminal, 


conference | 


if, sf 





March 3, 1944, for an alleged in- 


fraction of company rules. Shipley | 


filed for a hearing on March 10, 
1944, under Section 3 


visit with Mr. 
around his de- 


sion during his 
Behncke centered 
fense. 

Idlewild Airport Air Line 

Pilots’ Advisory Committee 
Holds Meeting 


Later the same evening, at 7:30 | 
Idlewild Airport Air | 
Committee | 


p. m., the 
Line Pilots’ Advisory 
met in Mr. Behncke’s hotel room. 
This meeting was a spirited affair 
and lasted on past midnight and 


| into March 25, ending at 2 a. m. 


During the morning, before | 
Smith | 


line pilots. Among the first callers | 
ALPA’s temporary place of | 
business at the Plymouth Hotel in| 


It was outstanding and different 


in another way; all members of 
the committee were present, a| 
very unusual occurrence  for| 


ALPA committee meetings for the 
reason that air line pilots are very 
seldom all 
their runs at one time. 
wild Airport Air Line Pilots’ 
Advisory Committee is made up 
of all the chairmen who reside in 
the New York City area, plus the 
chairman of Council No. 9 of! 


1 of the Em- | 
ployment Agreement. The discus-| 


at the home end of| 
The Idle-| 


A Holocaust Is As Effective As A Latewslla Bomb 


LY) 


—Acme Photo 


A carelessly tossed cigarette butt or 


Here’s what 


An explosion in a repair room started the fire which gutted this central 
doing considerable damage and injuring one 
The hangar was the property of the Aircraft Industries Company. Cause of the explosion was 


Northeast Airlines. The last com- 
pany mentioned is expected to 
| operate into New York after the 
war or as soon as they can obtain 
equipment. Those present at this 
| meeting were: A. E. Hamer and 
Gus Konz, AA; John Ringer, Co- 
| lonial; Emery Martin, Export; C. 
| Vaughn and G. Doole, Jr., PAA; 
| Ralph Meguire, Northeast; Jerome 
| Wood, EAL; J. E. Hale, UAL; A. 
F. Foster, TWA; Walt Smiley, 
TWA; and Bruce Macklin, Co- 
lonial. Messrs. Behncke and Ulrich 
| also attended. At this Idlewild site 
| airport planning conference all of 
| the plans that have been submit- 
ted to date, relating to the field’s 
runway layout were carefully ex- 
amined and talked about. The first 
part of the meeting was taken up 
with a discussion about what the 
high-light requirements should be 
for an airport to serve large met- 
ropolitan centers. These discus- 
sions finally culminated into the 
development of a 16-point sug- 
gested framework for the design 
of the runway and building area 
layouts for this category airport. 
These sixteen 1 points were publish- 











. 





HOLLANDIA RAT NEST 





—Press Association Photo 
Speaking of a good day’s work well done, what do you think of 
this? Let that be a lesson to you, Tojo. So we’re soft and we 
wouldn’t fight, and you were going to dictate the peace terms in the White House? The road to that 
peace table is long and hard, and will never be traveled by anyone, much less by Jap rats. 


PRETTY STUBBORN 
AND BESIDES . 


By ROBERT 'B. _ MUELLER 
Council No. 4, TWA 
Los Angeles, California 

For the time being, it seems 
to be safe for me to come out 
from under my poncho in “sunny” 
California and send a brief nota- 
tion on the past happenings in our 
council—something I’ve neglected 
ever since I was given the honor 
of holding the position of “News 
Correspondent.” 

Our 1944 elections have been 
held, and as a result, F. L. Austin, 
E. G. Gorman, L. W. Olson, and 
F. Young were elected as first 
pilot members of the local execu- 
tive council. L. J. Danielsen, R. 
Del Pino, and F. H. Wheat were 
elected as copilot members. Frank- 
lin Young is the new chairman 
and Freddy Austin, the new vice 
chairman. The senior copilot rep- 
resentative is L. J. Danielsen. 
Mutual Aid Plan Is a Good Thing 

So far, no important meetings 
have been held, and consequently, 
no important topics brought up 
for discussion. However, our new 
Mutual Aid Plan has aroused quite 
a bit of interest, and most every- 
one is anxious to have it go into 
effect as soon as possible. We feel 
this is one step in the right direc- 
tion and has future possibilities 
toward improving the welfare of 
all of us. In fact, it’s so good that 
it makes a guy want to go out and 
break a leg just for the vacation. 
A lot of credit is due the pilots 
who formulated the plan. 

And Besides They’re Having 
Too Much Fun 

The “Social Whirl” of our coun- 
cil has been sadly neglected for 
some time as it is hard to find 
more than a few pilots in town at 
the same time. However, First 
Officer J. W. Cook saved the day 
by taking time out to get married. 
He took his vacation and went 
East on his honeymoon. I’m plug- 
ging him here; as in every other 
paper, the bride gets all the credit. 
That’s probably the last marriage 
we'll have out here for a long 
time to come, as all our other 
bachelor first officers are pretty 
stubborn and besides they’re hav- 
ing too much fun. C. E. Stubbs is 
excluded of course. 

That’s about all there is to tell 
of our council at this time. The 
main object is to break into print 
at least ¢ once during 1944. 








ed in editorial form in the Janu- 
ary issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT. 
Decide on a Plan 

Among the plans they consider- 
ed before this meeting ended was 
one which was worked out in col- 
laboration between the Air Line 
Pilots Association and the New 
York City airport engineers, 
known as ALPA’s Schedule with 
Safety No. 1 Plan, which came the 
closest to fitting the committee’s 
16 points for the construction of 
airports to serve large metropoli- 
tan centers. This plan was signed 
by all the members of the Idlewild 
Airport Air Line Pilots’ Advisory 
Committee. Above these signatures 
appeared the following: 

“At a meeting of the Idlewild 
Airport Pilots’ Advisory Commit- 


tee on March 24, 1944, at the 
Plymouth Hotel in New York, 
plans for an airport to be con- 


structed at the Idlewild site were 
thoroughly considered and dis- 
cussed and the conclusions reached 
are included in the minutes of the 
said meeting, and this plan was 
approved as most nearly fulfilling 
the recommendations of the said 
committee. In confirmation, there- 
of, we, the members of the Idle- 
wild Airport Pilots’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, have offered our signatures 
hereto.” 
ALPA’S President Meets with 
New York’s Mayor 

The next day, or more correctly, 
the same day because the meeting 
didn’t end until 2:00 a. m. March 
25, ALPA’s President Behncke at- 
tended a conference at 2:30 p. m., 
in the office of Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, relating to the runway 
plan for the Idlewild site airport. 
This meeting was attended by 








(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT Five 
| cae | 
RN About the So-Called Feeder-Pickup A MESSAGE AND 
| Editor's Note: This is the second and last of a two-installment article | Pi OEM F; ROM ROLLO 
. | describing the so-called feeder-pickup service hearings before the Civil | 
| Aeronautics Board during the latter months of 1943. These hearings are | ? “Dere’ Dave: - > . 
| regarded with deep concern, particularly by those who do not propose | “Since Charlie Holliman is not 
| to stand idly by and see the hard-fought-for and well-established safety =—s ed es oe atte ae 
| standards in air line transportation rooted up and scattered to the four gl vad pores e n . rae 
seems ; | winds, merely because certain business interests see an opportunity to! 4, jaye neglected the AIR LINE 
> out ' | enter a field for profit in the development of which they contributed noth-| PJLOT for reasons known only to 
nny” 4 | ing. A great responsibility lies with the CAB to prevent back steps in air | themselves, I know that there must 
nota- ¥ | safety, and it seems that Examiners William J. Madden and Albert E.| be a deep-seated longing in the 
n our ; AIR LINER OF FUTURE Beitel, of the CAB have already made a bad faux pas when they recom- | hearts of the poetry lovers in our 
lected a A close-up of the air liner of the future was disclosed by the| mended a lowering of safety standards for this type of service. |ranks for poetic expressions from 
honor ; —— a ee Comer rae ov. — ———- =a |= - — - __| the various members. In order that 
‘News | model of a 48-passenger plane e Mode , designe enry $0 : ati al. a ; . | this longing for true art might be- 
» Dreyfuss. Test flights of the Model 39 are ented tax this monin Pe King ng pond. stay ad, seen a single-engine airplane that | come ates in evidence, I ‘ie 
been in San Diego, California. It incorporates the high wing, power plant, Presa it vetleng ced te “eneadl ry _| we would elect to carry for-hire | cubmett. thie ditt k - that 
: sg oe : ‘ . : , s decided, is “‘peculiarly | pas. Ve sci ‘ E y, knowing a 
ustin and landing gear features of the B-24 Liberator Bomber, with a spe- ft ee a ; ,| Passengers in nor have we seen lteee of the ant esllt h. their 
4 cially designed fuselage. The new plane, company officials said, will and almost entirely adapted to the| an airplane in which we would)? eS ee ee ee 
» and provide maximum safety and operating efficiency as well as a speed mail service for some time t0| elect to carry passengers with only pene ange ne one awe 6 
first of 240 miles an hour. It will have a normal range of 2500 miles| come.” Madden and Beitel said | one pilot.” Halsey I. Bazley presi- ee St eer infidels Vike myy- 
>xecu- | that sufficient experience had been| dent of All American Aviation | self and demand the return of con- 
on, R. { acquired to show the practicability | stated that for sainenentn ten 4 tributors with true talent. : 
Ramco } of providing passenger accommo- | should have twin-engine “e nd — —— ene Senge hid 
‘rank- 1 dations on pickup planes. |ment and some of the diker altel + Cann We Ce Ae or o- 
sigue sa Argue That Small Towns | that are required by existing regu- pe — Regn ll ot 
pon Be Given Service ‘lations. He said further, “I be-| se", 0st sccoion of weather. 
t rep- “ : [Page mm A | After witnessing the scene as de- 
; Considerable time was taken at/| lieve in passenger operation, day). .po0 ; ; 
on. Shs teeneininn Ateemasinns Che eanteus|4t wiht. the alenians should 6 | scribed in the poem for about two 
Thing ainda call Bs s d is ss » annie. me" i d wae: Pg ould be| consecutive nights, when I got 
etings ypes of service, design of route ‘ith engine and capable of flying home I beat h - - - out of my 
eutiy, patterns, and kinds of equipment.| with one of the engines down.”| wie broke all the dishes—dodg- 
‘i = The established carriers want to| Mr. Charles E. Beard, vice-presi-| ing ‘when it came her turn—and 
3 expand downward to smaller cities | dent and director of Braniff Air-| . ' . 
> 4 on existing routes as traffic de-| ways, said, ‘““‘With respect to fli ht | on, oe Gs me f Engen, oe 
| quite f z 5 [pase ae — 12NU) down to my ancient and venerable 
every- velops. They argue that the | Cquipment, we believe that twin- Underwood and this came out 
sg smaller towns should be given the | engine equipment should be used. Sincerely ; 
pers advantage of main line service. We believe that it would be ex- W. W. (Rollo,) Owen 
direc- Talk of Less Luxurious | tremely difficult, if not impossible, | EA 2 Miami.” 7 
bilities Accommodations | to induce the traveling public to hi ; 
ce aa On the other hand, prospective | ‘vel in any —_—" in single- BEDLAM, INC. 
\d that feeder operators urged the estab-|°"®'"® ©duipment. ‘ y : 
ut and eels of new pelle on a| Essair, Inc. Argues for Bi-Motored | pang peerage tien one en 
cation. short haul basis using smaller| Ait Liners in Passenger Schedules | Ppp seven’s OUT OF NASHVILLE; 
pilots equipment and offering less luxur-| Essair, Inc. which was recently | THE DISPATCHER STARTS TO CURSE. 
ious accommodations with result-| granted a CAB certificate for a 
y ing economies of operation. The| feeder line from Houston to Am-| TRAFFIC WANTS A LOAD SEAT 
examiners favored the idea of a| arillo, Texas, is planning on in-| TO LOUISVILLE ON EIGHT. 
hepa different and more Spartan type| Stituting service with twin-engine | ELEVEN’S STILL IN CHARLOTTE; 
ed for of service and the development of | a Southwest Airways | TWENTY-TWO IS RUNNING LATE. 
to find that service by independent local| Company, one of the feeder line , . " . 
own at or feeder operators. In general,| applicants, has published its opin- aan len legge SS a 
, First it appears that expansion will be| ion that for combined comfort—| mon ee 
he day accomplished by both the main| Safety—reliability, bi-motored air | a et ae ee 
iarried. | line carriers and by new and) liners should be used on all pas- | ee Se Oe ee oe 
: went strictly local operators. It was sug-| Senger schedules. | THE PORTER COMES IN GRINNING 
n plug- | gested that the established car-| The Board Has the Grave To BorRow, “SUH,” TWO-BITS. 
y other | riers be confined to offering — Responsibility of Protecting | THE OFFICE CAT IS SCREAMING; 
credit. | Ice - — coe FE rere | Safety Standards THE DAMN THING’S HAVING FITS. 
arriage population o or more; > ard ¢« 2 nf | 
a ice only 180 of the 412 United States’ | IB Dg bones Ge single-| THe TELETYPES ARE BROKEN ; 
a. r / dations of Ex-| " 7 i . 
r other = cities of that size are presently | aminers Madden and Beitel, it will | THE PHONES ALL START TO RING. 
pretty —Wide World Photos | certificated air line stops. The ex-| in the opinion a vet “s i - THE AIR IS FULL OF STATIC; 
re hav- loaded with 48 passengers and baggage and 1200 pounds of mail.|aminers recommended that pone ed j = ae P Sons interest-| «Rapto” CAN’T HEAR A THING. 
ubbs is This photo shows the “club car of the clouds” arrangement of seats. | ative restrictions be imposed upon | se . “9 2 ie eomne Govelep- 
The windows are designed to afford maximum visibility for passen-| prospective feeder routes and any ment of aly transportation in this | AN AGENT COMES IN PANTING, 
—e gers. Now, won’t that be something—vision for the passengers. It will | inclination to “nonstop smaller SORNEET, be taking a most tragic | “OH, WHAT AM I GOING TO DO? 
oats certainly be great to ride in an air liner that one can see out of, won’t sites andl deme is, tee alae step backward in the long struggle | THE SHIP IS GASSED AND LOADED, 
sey it? Now, if the engineers could be convinced that this greater vision - & : e over Gl-\to make air travel safe for the| AND THERE’S NOT A CREW FOR 
to print idea could be carried into the pilots’ cockpit design, it would surely be | Te¢tion to the detriment of other) public. The Board should carefully TWO.” 
= a colossal forward step. ; sapuighucatete should be discouraged at| avoid the approving of “jitney” 
== The design shows the Model 39 made up as a sleeping plane for | the outset.” Although it was urged | air jines using unsafe, inadequate-| THE CAT KEEPS UP HIS SCREAMING, 
e Janu- 24 passengers. The seats of certain contemplated designs can be that feeder lines make stops at} jy powered and neeed peo THE WEATHER MAN STILL FRETS. 
LINE rapidly converted into lower berths with uppers swinging down from| every point certificated, the ex-| under the pretext of ica] | THE DISPATCHER CURSES LOUDER 
overhead. Note the width of the seats and the greater foot room.| aminers felt that in order to ac- ne Prevext Of economica!| te’s OUT OF CIGARETTES F 
Planes like this will certainly be a far cry from the present canned-| commodate the passengers desir- operation. The CAB should not , 
ey sardine-passenger-seating proximity of present-day air liners. It will | ;, quick service from a & a lend its high office to any scheme) Jy ary, THIS MIGHTY BEDLAM 
onsider- be wonderful to drink a cup of coffee or read the morning paper | ; S : —_ | line some greedy person’s pock-| Typ poss CALLS UP TO KNOW 
led was without the constant worry of doing bodily injury to a brother pas- | ‘°W™ to a large one, the feeder) ets at the expense of human lives. IF 
; in col- senger with one’s elbows, or to catch a nap now and then without operators should be given some) jt js known that considerable pres- ge Tier thr aprenden othr conn 
ir Line snoring down another passenger’s neck. privileges in establishing modified | sure is being exerted in Washing- A CS Ce See Se 
1e New ee—e——eoooosaosS»wasS=SaS = a ton to reduce air safety standards| THE DISPATCHER SHRUGS A 
gineers, q Cc = . . ir Safety in Danger by _ authorizin single-motored | SHOULDER, 
le en Lea Ss ommittee Beindorf Killed vane oe ew Fer veng Mind feeder paren It will be in-| AND DRIES A TEAR OR TWO. 
ame the 2 many o e hopeful feeder line) terestin Oo Ss le 
mittee’s Will Not Budge Flying Privately | applicants, that in order to offset | Board ~ a its socred trust te| wees siento 
ction of eee! low traffic potentials it would be} protect public safety. BUT NORMAL MEANS SNAFU.” 
gee 7 In a letter to be submitted to| ———* ds a operate extremely | ——————— = SSS SSS 
: the House Interstate and Foreign C. R. Beindorf flew for the|©Conomical equipment. The exam-| ¢gyye77 99 4 
Idlewild Commerce Committee, the author| United Air Lines from March 19, | ™€TS recommended that “safety Bill Chalks Up 100th Crossing 
rena of the letter, Secretary of Com- 1931, to May 6, 1943—a long | roe By feeder a ca ‘ cere eres page 28 2 
sa . | merce Jesse Jones, will urge enact-|time. His flying time with the | prccrigenecth soeiaos the carrying of pas- : Sa 
Tdlewild Ment of legislation (HR 4250) di-| company was 9892:38. When he | ickap ad og age 7 gg || hr«Jwe* 
rsa | recting the CAA to make a com-| retired from air line flying to| 8 oad cae sai cies 08 a las 
peygicw | plete survey of postwar airport| what he considered more peaceful | pene otha et - ponies with 
“York | and landing area needs, it was dis- | and less pressurized flying, as . sleatle rot.” ihe ‘aanedieeiens: am 
o pont | ‘losed by Representative Jennings| is so often the case, fate took a the ager: ie pasion sec which 
“vagrecmas | Randolph (D., W. V.), author of | hand. He was killed in an airplane | is occ i sapien that cane ~ 
oe ate : he legislation. | crash on March 12, 1944, on a| pero se aoialhte Tore drastically a 
reached q It has been indicated, however, | lonely mountain side near El Paso, | j L te th t astounding re- 
B 4p. ae ia shee Texas. As near as can be learned, | @UCe@, 18 the most astounding re 
s of the f that the Interstate and Foreign : P : ;| sult of the whole proceeding. This 
lan was Commerce Committee will not) c . aia —— ans pore seg statement should cause particular 
fulfilling yudge on any aviation legislation | ree ~~ —— ong os dismay in view of the testimony 
the said g until decisive action is taken by| whet % week an. oe Seen, vo of many of the major air carriers 
n, there« he Rules Committee on the Lea| time of the accident, Beindorf was as well as several feeder eppli- 
the Idle- S bill. Pointing out that the Lea| the employ of the Superior Oil| penn “he ome bile anand ts im 
ry Com- vill (HR 4320) provides for an| Company. Those who lost their | of multi-engine equipment. Ex- 
gnatures iirport survey, it is interpreted| lives with him were R. S. Snod- 


with 


orrectly, 


sien rity fo 


hat Jones’ action is a move to kill 
the Lea measure. It was brought 


ut that if the Commerce Depart- | 


nent, in separate bills, can get 


| grass, of Los Angeles, California, | 
| who was the comptroller of the| 
Superior Oil Company, and Calvin | 


G. Williams of Houston, Texas, | z 
| 


amples of such testimony follow. 
TWA Executive Vice-President E. 
Lee Talman said, “We have not 








—Pan American Airways Photo 

Transatlantic Pilot William A. Winston of Pan American Airways puts 

the finishing touches on his membershp application for the exclusive Air 
Century Club. The requirement for becoming a member in this exclusive 
flying fraternity is the completion of 100 scheduled crossings of the Atlantic 


meetin provisions in the Lea bill which it; CoPilot. JUDGE | UPPE Ocean. Here we see “Bill” (have-you-heard-this-one-Winston?) chalking 
M 4 ‘avors enacted, support of the re-| It is often said when a man’s | up his 100th crossing. He has logged more than two million air miles and 
- Marc aia d EES as 11 | #7 . . seers made his 100th crossing of the big pond on March 21, 1944. Winston is now 
incke at- naining features of the bill will] time comes for his last flight West, | : s his flyi ro lag tongs # tren nag sc te Napatoer a an 
b 0 liminish. By this means, it was| nothing can change that. But in| Captain C. W. (Judge) Weiblen, | entering his flying time in his seventeenth logbook and has a total o 
p. m., : ss silt: hi ‘] ¢P 1 ia-Central | more than 15,000 flight hours. During his years as an Army aviation in- 

llo H uggested, the Commerce Depart-| this case, it is only natural to re-| ¢ ief pilot of Pennsylvania-Centra . h : . 
brello H. : : | Atstinadt st ion snes structor, he prepared for soloing Charles A. Lindbergh; Robert Fatt, of the 
runway ment might be able to avoid enact- flect—had Beindorf stuck to his| Airlines fe ere ind to th Pan American Airways System; and Ragnar Freng, former chief pilot of 
airport. ment of the major provision of the | air line job with UAL, he would 1938, has been appointed to the) ynited Air Lines. We'll stop now, “Bill.” or next we'll be telling your age. 
ded by Lea bill—that separating the CAA| more than likely have been still | newly created position of system | Winston is a story teller par excellence and always knows the latest. And 
from the Department—which, re-| flying back and forth between| chief pilot, it was announced by | here's a warning—don't play poker with “Bill.” particularly, if you value 

ol. 2) portedly, is its basic objection. Chicago and New York. PC the lower rearward extremities of your shirt. 
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ATMOSPHERIC 


TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 


est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. 


Turbulence 


is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 


passenger comfort, which brings it 
sal interest in air transportation. 


within the scope of almost univer- 
At the suggestion of the Air Line 


Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which has ap- 
peared in the AIR LINE PILOT in twenty-four installments, this 


being the twenty-fifth and last installment. 


Seales for reporting turbulence 
should provide for indications as 
to whether the turbulence is due 
to moving bodies of air smaller or 
larger than the principal dimen- 
sions of the airplane, for example, 
small gusts or large convection 
currents (major  up-and-down- 
drafts). The horizontal extent of 
the latter, and the horizontal spac- 
ing between the gusts or drafts 
must be shown. If the gusts or 
drafts are few and far between, 
or numerous and close together, 
appropriate descriptive terms are 
necessary to convey a picture of 
the situation in each case. When 
they are few and far apart, the 
frequency with which bumps are 
felt in flight will be comparatively 
low; but when they are numerous 








With reference to B. Gusts: 

1. Slight: quite perceptible re- 
actions on controls; slight jarring 
of airplane (usually about once 
per second); appreciable rolling 
motions; slight vertical motions; 
accelerations slight; loose articles 
move about noticeably. 

2. Moderate: pronounced jar- 
ring of airplane and_ controls 
(usually about once per second) ; 
moderate frequent vertical mo- 
tions, and slight to moderate roll- 
ing, pitching, and yawing; acceler- 
ations moderate; loose articles 
move about to a considerable ex- 
tent; constant manipulation of 
controls necessary to moderate ex- 
tent; safety belts advisable. 

3. Severe: severe jarring of air- 





and close together, the frequency 
will be comparatively high. In be- | 
tween these extremes, the fre-| 
quency will be of intermediate 
character. Furthermore, the in- | 
tensity of the turbulence is re- 
quired. 

Turbulence Specifications 

In view of the foregoing con- 
siderations, the following qualifi- 
cations must be covered in order 
to provide fairly complete specifi- 
cations of the character of turbu- 
lence: : 

I. Size of gusts relative to prin- 
cipal dimensions of airplane. 

a. Singly. 
b. Mixed. 

II. Concentration or density of 
gusts in space. 

III. Intensity of gusts. 

In regard to I (size of gusts 
relative to the principal dimen- 
sions of the airplane), the follow- 
ing terms and scale are suggested: 
Literal Designation— 

A. Sub-gusts, i. e., gusts smal- 
ler than ... the principal dimen- 
sions of the airplane. (Small-scale 
turbulence or choppiness.) p 

B. Gusts, i. e., gusts approxi- 
mately equal to... the principal 
dimensions of the airplanes. 

C. Super-gusts, i. e., gusts 
larger than . . . the principal di- 
mensions of the airplane. (Drafts 
or large-scale convection cur- 
rents.) 

D. Mixed gusts, i. e., a combi- 
nation of sub-gusts and/or gusts 
with super-gusts. (Rough air, 
choppy drafts.) 

In regard to II (Concentration 
or density of gusts in space), the 
following terms are suggested: 
Literal Designation— 

a. Sparse, i. e., few and far be- 
tween or isolated from one an- 
other by considerable distances 
compared to the nose-to-tail di- 
mension of the airplane. 

b. Medium, i. e., moderately 
spaced, say over 500 ft., but not 
exceeding 1000 ft. (that is, rough- 
ly 2 to 4 seconds of flying time at 
an average air speed of 170 
m.p.h.). 

c. Dense, i. e., numerous and 
closely spaced, or contiguous to 
one another, with space 500 ft. or 
less (that is, roughly under 2 sec- 
onds of flying time at an average 
air speed of 170 m.p.h.). 

In regard to III (Intensity of 
gusts), the following terms are 
suggested: 

Literal Designation— 

0. Smooth, i. e., smooth flight, 
calm. 

1. Slight. 

2. Moderate. 

3. Severe. 

4. Extreme. 

The following definitions are 
suggested for above intensity des- 
ignations 1, 2, 3, and 4: 

With Reference to A. Sub-gusts: 

1. Slight: just perceptible re- 
actions on controls and very slight 
jarring of airplane. 

2. Moderate: noticeable jarring 
of airplane and controls. Notice- 
able rolling motions. 

8. Severe: pronounced jarring 
of airplane and controls; marked 
rolling motions; some moderate 
accelerations; control begins to be 


| 


plane and controls (usually about 
once per second); marked fre- 
quent vertical motions; severe 
rolling, pitching, and yawing; ac- 
celeration ranges from —0.5 to 
1.5g; loose articles knocked about; 
control maintained with consider- 


tial. 

With reference to C. Super-gusts: 
1. Slight: slight general verti- 

cal motions of airplane, with no- 

ticeable rolling, some slight yaw- 

ing, and pitching at comparatively 

long. intervals (usually over 2 sec- 


and controls at similar intervals, 
with comparatively smooth flight 
in between; accelerometer reading 
0.75 to 1.25g. 

2. Moderate: pronounced gen- 
eral vertical motions and occa- 
sional pronounced or moderate 
rolling, and noticeable yawing 
with some pitching at compara- 
tively long intervals (usually over 
2 seconds); moderate 


tervals, with fairly smooth flight 
in between; acceleration range 
0.0 to 2.0g; loose articles moved 
by bumps; safety belts advisable 
as a precautionary measure; care- 


cessary in traversing the bumps; 
moderate air speed fluctuations. 
3. Severe: distinctly separate, 
rapid vertical motions of consider- 
able extent first accompanied by 


up to 45°, and pronounced yaw- 
ing and noticeable pitching; severe 
bumps and jarring of airplane and 


able difficulty; safety belts essen-| 


onds); slight jarring of airplane | 


distinct | 
bumps or moderate jarring of air- | 
plane and controls at similar in-| 


ful manipulation of controls ne-| 


strong rolling with displacements | 





| 
| 


AERIAL PICTURES, NUMBERING 25,000 AND COVERING 292,000 SQUARE 
BEING TAKEN BY THE ARMY AIR FORCES. THEY WILL BE AVAILABLE AFTER THE WAR. 


MILES OF 


It’s A “Last Frontier’’—Cold, Bleak, Relentless 





—Wide World Photo 
THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR IS MAKING AERIAL MAPS OF NORTHERN ALASKA. THE 


NORTHERN ALASKA, ARE 


MAYBE WHEN WE 


FINISH WITH WORLD WAR No. II, WE WILL HAVE LEARNED THE WISDOM OF KNOWING ALL ABOUT ALL 


OF OUR POSSESSIONS, 


PRINCIPALLY THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS AND ALASKA—HERE’S HOPING! 








controls at intervals (usually over 
2 seconds), without marked chop- 
piness in between; acceleration 
range —1.0 to + 3.0g; loose ob- 
jects thrown about by bumps or 
jars; safety belts necessary; con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining 
constant altitude; pronounced air 
speed fluctuations. 

4. Extreme: distinctly separate, 
| extremely rapid vertical motions 
of great extent, first accompanied 
by violent rolling motions ap- 
proaching or exceeding vertically 
banked attitudes, and violent yaw- 
ing and pitching; extremely heavy 
jarring of airpiane and controls 
at intervals (usually over 2 sec- 
onds), without marked choppiness 
in between; accelerations greater 
than —1.0 to ++ 3.0g; loose ob- 
jects violently knocked about by 
heavy jars; strong strains on safe- 
ty belts; maintenance of constant 
altitude impossible; momentary 





|loss of control during the periods 
of heavy jarring; violent air speed 
| fluctuations; gyro instruments use- 
| less during periods of violent roll- 


With reference to D. Mixed Gusts: 

1. Slight: slight general vertical 
motions of airplane, with notice- 
| able rolling, pitching, and yawing, 
|increasing slightly at compara- 
| tively long intervals (usually over 
|2 seconds); slight jarring of air- 
| plane and controls at such times, 
| with continuous slighter jarring in 
| between; accelerometer reading 
10.75 to 1.25g. 

2. Moderate: pronounced gen- 
eral vertical motions with notice- 
able to moderate rolling, pitching, 


and yawing, increasing slightly 
at comparatively long intervals 


(usually over 2 seconds); moder- 
ate distinct bumps or moderate 
| jarring at such times, with con- 
| tinuous noticeable jarring in be- 
| tween; acceleration range 0.0 to 
|2.0g; loose articles moved by 
| bumps; safety belts advisable as 
| precautionary measure; slight dif- 
|ficulty in handling controls be- 
| comes noticeable about time of 
|major bumps; moderate air speed 
| fluctuations. 

| $8. Severe: distinctly separate, 








ing; structural strain. 





OXYGEN 


transport route between bases in 





difficult; safety belts helpful. 


‘rapid vertical motions of consider- 





\A 


India and China. 











—Press Association Photo 


Not so long ago if anyone even as much as attempted to depict a scene like this, he 
would have been looked upon with raised eyebrows as being somewhat “‘teched.” Any- 
way, here it is, and something else that we have all taken in our stride—passengers in a C-46 transport 
plane all bridled up with oxygen masks over the high Himalayan “Hump” route. It is a military air 
For the passengers oxygen masks are a must, and no 
fooling. The highest point of the Himalayas is 29,002 feet. On this route is carried vital air cargoes, 
diplomatic and military officials, technicians, and soldiers of the Allied Nations. 


| 









able extent, accompanied by strong 
rolling with displacements up to 


45°, and pronounced to strong 
yawing and noticeable pitching 
at comparatively long intervals 


(usually over 2 seconds); severe 
bumps and jarring of airplane 
and controls at such times, with 
marked rolling motions and pro- 
nounced jarring in between; ac- 
celerations —1.0 to + 3.0g; loose 
objects thrown about continuously, 
and suffering pronounced hard 
knocks about the times of the se- 
vere bumps or jars; safety belts 
essential; considerable difficulty in 
maintaining constant altitude; pro- 
nounced air speed fluctuations. 

4. Extreme: distinctly separate, 
extremely rapid vertical motions 
of great extent, first accompanied 
by violent rolling motions ap- 
proaching or exceeding vertically 
banked attitudes, and violent pit- 
ching and yawing; extremely 
heavy jarring of airplane and con- 
trols at intervals (usually over 2 
seconds), with severe jarring and 
wracking of airplane and controls 
in between; accelerations greater 
than —1.0 to + 3.0g; loose ob- 
jects violently knocked about by 
heavy jars and irregular accelera- 
tions of the airplane; heavy strains 
on safety belts; maintenance of 
constant altitude impossible; mo- 
mentary or complete loss of con- 
trol; violent air speed fluctua- 
tions; gyro instruments useless; 
structural strain. 

Reports of turbulence can be 
expressed briefly by means of the 
literal designations and intensity 
scale numbers given in the fore- 
going suggestions. Thus, we have 
indications for 

the general classification (A = 
Sub-gusts, B = Gusts; C = Super- 
gusts, and D = Mixed Gusts), 

the spatial distribution (a 
sparse, b = medium, and c 
dense), and 

the intensity (0 = smooth, 1 
slight, 2 = moderate, 3 = severe, 
4 = extreme). 

For example, the notation 

A a 1 represents: sub-gusts, 
sparsely distributed, and of slight 
intensity; 

D c 4 represents: mixed gusts, 
densely distributed (i. e. contiguous 


or closely spaced), and of extreme 
intensity. 

_A scheme of this sort makes it pos- 
sible to represent in a small space a 
description of a complex phenome- 
non. The ideas presented in this sec- 
tion are only tentative and are of- 
fered in the hope that a suitable 
method of reporting will be adopted. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge 
the debt he owes to the writings of 
Mr. Richard V. Rhodes, Senior Aero- 
nautical Engineer, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Langley 
Memorial Field, Va., some of whose 
ideas on the subject of turbulence 
scales have been incorporated in the 
scales given above. 


(THE END) 
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From Washington Slipstream 


SURFACE CARRIERS | 
Balked in their efforts to force 

a measure favorable to themselves 
through the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee as| 
an amendment to the Lea Bill, the 
powerful shipping interests backed 
by their alter ego, the U.S. Mari- 


time Commission, are considering 
asking Congress to. amend the 


Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to 
place jurisdiction over foreign air 
transportation with the Maritime 
Commission instead of with the 
CAB. This move has its roots in 


the interpretation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act by the CAB 
which mitigates against surface 


carriers engaging in air transport. 
So the next elementary step in the 
game of economic power politics 
is to strip the offending agency of 
authority in the international air 
transport field and to place in con- 
trol an agency more amendable to 
the shipping companies’ will; nat- 


urally, the Maritime Commission 
is shipping-minded. 
The counterpart of this move 


is the undercover proposal of the 
railroad lobby to place domestic 





aviation under a branch of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
—another surface carrier-minded 


agency. It does not take much im- 
agination to grasp the implications 
of these moves. 


WEIGHT 

In the proposal to up the gross 
load of the DC-3 and the Lodestar, | 
the Safety Bureau of the CAB 
picked up a hot potato; the boys 
are trying to palm it off by calling 
a hearing before the Board on the} 
question. In the opinion of per- 
sons who know what happens to 
overloaded planes in the air in 
emergencies, the Board would do 
well for its future peace of mind 
and well-being to toss the potato | 
back to the Safety Bureau and 
tell the lads to take it back whence | 


it came. The real answer to the | 


congested traffic conditions today | 











is not to overload our present 


equipment but to convince the| 
powers that the former air line| 


planes should be returned. 
* * * 
REAPPOINTMENT 
L. Welch Pogue and Edward P. 
Warner, chairman and vice-chair- 
man, respectively, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, have been re- 


| for a review of some of the plain| 
|and fancy “finagling’” for which | 


| wire pulling has resulted in effec- | 
| tively stalling the much-discussed | 


appointed to those positions by the | 


President for another year, end- 
ing December 31, 1944. With the 
international air transport picture 
already taking shape amid 


the | 


jockeying for position by powerful | 


and determined financial interests, 
problems of far-reaching import- 
ance will be presented to the 
Board for decision. In the domes- 
tic scene with scores of applica- 
tions for routes connecting prac- 


tically every village and town in| 


the U. S., the Board is faced with 


the task of adopting policies which | 


will foster a sound development 
of our air transportation. 


ALL DAY AND MOST OF NIGH 


(Continued from Page 4) 





Mayor LaGuardia; Jay Downer, | 
consulting engineer, City of New| 
commis- | 
| sioner of Department of Marine | 
|and Aviation, City of New York; 


York; John McKenzie, 


and Major Elmer Haslett, director, 
Department of Marine and Avia- 
tion. The Mayor was pleased with 


Idlewild Airport Air Line Pilots’ 
Advisory Committee. 


| ALPA Moves to Washington 


The evening of the 25th and all 
of the 26th was consumed with the 


| Mr. Behncke’s report of the prog- | 
ress and recommendations of the | 





LEA BILL 
The Rules Committee of the} 
House has recently been the stage | 


our legislative process is so well| 
known. This  back-of-the-curtain | 














Lea Bill. Speaking of Thespian | 
activities, the said wire pulling has | 
caused certain congressmen to} 
turn some neat but unconvincing | 


AIRPLANE BRAKES—1917 VINTAGE 

No, these propeller slipstream blown gentlemen are not trying 

to give the airplane a push. They’re actually trying to hold it back. 
ing | Oh yes! So it won’t roll off the end of the little platform on which it 

somersaults and back flips in their | has just landed. Why doesn’t the pilot put on the brakes? Silly, he 
positions on this measure. | didn’t have any to put on, and what’s more, brakes were not made a 
het | part of an airplane landing gear and the pilot cockpit controls until the 

McCARRAN | middle twenties—and the incident pictured here happened in 1917. 
The Senator from Nevada, long| It was a common belief of old-time pilots that even a slight braking 

| friend and outspoken advocate of | effect on a plane’s wheels when landing would cause it to turn somer- 
safe and sound aviation develop- | 
ment, is known to be actively | 
| drafting legislation calculated to| 
streamline the present Civil Aero- | 
nautics Act of which he was a 
|proud parent. Aviation circles in| 
| the Capitol are awaiting the first | 
draft of this measure with great | 
| interest. | 





| ALPA’s staff, Messrs. Behncke, 
Ulrich, and Mrs. Patricia Kennedy, 
secretary, traveled to Washington Z 
and arrived at 8:30. Upon arriv- sae ae 
ing at the Hamilton Hotel, which | 

is ALPA’s Headquarters while in 





wee all 0 
—Wide World Photo 


saults. 

ae : aa eae | All of these things had to be learned the hard way, and today, 
haga in addition to its — | are taken as a matter of course with no thought of how they came 
ar Washington office at 1185 Na-| about. Anyway, the picture is of the first aircraft to land on a ship 
| tional Press Building, it was found | at sea. The landing was made in 1917 by British Squadron Com- 
that the Pilots’ Air Safety and|mander Dunning on board the H.M.S. FURIOUS. The aircraft used 
Gross Weight Committee members | was a British built “Pup” powered with an 80 p.m. engine, the cylinder 
and the members of the Air Line| of which revolved at the same speed as the plane’s propeller. The com- 
Pilots’ Engineering and Airworthi- | mander was killed while making a second attempt during the same 
ness Advisory Committee were “ei experiment. It was progress, but the cost, lest we forget, was as usual 
ready arriving. The members of | *’man life. 


this committee were: Ben Catlin, | ATTENTION: “PILOT "ERROR GOONS” 


C&S; A. F. Foster, TWA; Noble| 


further compiling and streamlin- 
ing of the pilots’ gross weight 
brief in preparation for the be- 
ginning of the gross weight hear- 
ing on March 29 before the CAB.| McKee, PCA; M. A. Gitt, Col.; 
During the evening of the 26th,;| Ray Bullock, Inland; Ralph Me- 


Buice, Delta; George Beal, NWA; 
H. H. Clark, NAL; Orvis Nelson, 
UAL; A. Shelly, CAL; Joe Hull, 
PCA; Jerry Wood, EAL; George 











= guire, NEA; Ross Knighton, Bran- 
iff; Paul Walters, Mid-Continent; 
Bud Ransom, UAL. ALPA Engi- 
neering Committee; Larry Harris, 
| AA. ALPA Engineering Commit- 
| tee; J. H. Imeson, TWA, ALPA 
| Engineering Committee; A.C. Che- 
ney, WAL; and Chairman David 
L. Behncke. Assistants to the com- 
mittee were Karl J. Ulrich, ALPA 
mediator; R. A. Perlowski, ALPA 
engineer; and John M. Dickerman, 
ALPA Wash. representative. Pre- 
liminary meetings were immediate- 
ly begun by the committee in prep- 
aration for the opening of the hear- 
ing before the CAB on March 29. 
Gross Weight Brief Is Read 

On the day following, March 
28, the morning was taken up 
with the reading of ALPA’s gross 


bers of the Air Safety and Gross 
Weight Committee for the purpose 
of obtaining suggestions as to ad- 
ditions and amendments. A num- 
ber of changes and additions were 
suggested. When this meeting 
ended, Mr. Behncke closeted him- 
self in his hotel room and revised 
and .added much to the original 
draft of ALPA’s gross weight brief. 
This task was carried on without 
interruptions from midafternoon 
of March 28 throughout the night 
until 3:30 in the morning of the 
29th and was resumed again at 
7:00 until it was time to appear at 
the hearing in the Commerce Build- 
ing before the CAB at 1:30 p. m. 
CAB Gross Weight Hearing Gets 
under Way 

After short opening remarks by 
L. Welch Pogue, CAB chairman, 
and a statement on the _ back- 
ground of Parts 04.71 and 61.7811 
|of the CAR by Chas. F. Dycer, 





—Press Association Photos | Factory Inspection Division, CAA, 


weight brief to all of the mem-| 


Chief, Flight Engineering and| 


Anything that causes the loss of human life is unfortunate for 
ithe simple reason that human life is something that once lost, no 
|earthly power can bring back. If you can imagine such a thing—on 
| March 14 two airplane mechanics without authority from their com- 
| pany, American Airlines, took off in an Army C-47 transport plane, 
| circled La Guardia Field for 20 minutes in an erratic flight and crashed 
in flames. Both were killed. They were the first fatalities in an air- 
| plane accident on La Guardia Field. 

The men, Eugene Glick, 20, and Rudolph Brosowski, 22, lacked 
| qualifications to take up the two-engine, 21-passenger ship. Exper- 
|ienced air line pilots said it is a miracle that they managed to get the 
| plane off the ground in the first place, and it is almost unbelievable 
| that they managed to keep it aloft for 20 minutes. When questioned 
| about this unfortunate accident, one air line pilot said that it is a ter- 
rible thing to see happen, but it is distinctive. He added that it’s one 
airplane accident that the “pilot error goons” will not be able to blame 
on the pilot for the simple reason pilots were not flying the ship when it 
crashed. You got something there, pal. This one really stops them! 

Here’s an interesting sidelight on this accident. We were told 
| that there were two more mechanics who were supposed to be on this 
snitch-a-plane-for-a-joy-ride deal; and just before the two killed took 
off, these two thought better of the idea and unloaded. Tsk! Tsk! 
Not a bad decision and very timely indeed, yes indeed! 

* * * 


“BLITZES” 

Like most people, Brito, an old coast guard sea dog, was inclined 
to think that the Eskimos were rather slow but he was proved wrong. 

“One young Eskimo had been admiring a flashlight battery I had 
and indicated that he would like a trade. Eggs are scarce up there and 
I tried to work a deal for a dozen duck eggs,” he said. ‘““‘When I gave 
him the battery and received the eggs, I was really tickled with my- 
self, because the battery was dead.” 

Brito’s smugness was short-lived, however. 
the eggs, he nearly passed out with the odor. 

“That’s the last time I ever tried to fool an Eskimo,” said Brito. 
“Those eggs must have been at least a year old.” 

* * * 


OOPS!! WHAT NO WATER? 





For when he opened 











Air | #82 c= 


GLIDERS GO TO WAR When Allied armies hit the| Charles Froesch, Eastern ti Se ee net a : - 
European continent in the| Lines, a representative of the air| .--.— EE ages Be - o . 

much-heralded invasion, in the vanguard will be paratroopers and | carriers opened their presentation|"~°> = = + rer 5 

other air-borne troops of the Allied Nations. In the upper photo, a| with the reading of a brief with eee ae . 

glider is shown being towed by a Troop Carrier Command C-47 | wikieh they surprisingly finished at weee® : Fo tl 

transport during recent maneuvers in the United Kingdom. Releasing | y P vd —Acme Photo 


gliders over enemy territory is just one of several functions of the 
T.C.C., which include air evacuation of the wounded, supply and re- 
supply of isolated ground units, and transport of air-borne engineers 
and their equipment. In the lower photo is a flock of gliders preparing 
to take troops behind the Jap lines. Note all the towropes sorted 
and ready to be hooked to tow planes. These gliders are being pre- 
pared to carry the First Air Commando Force some 200 miles east of 
Imphal where they were landed behind Jap lines to construct an air 
strip. 


|4:45 p. m. of the same day. Mr. 
Pogue then said, “Mr. Behncke, 
we are getting pretty close to five 
o’clock but if you care to start 
and go until you get to a good 
stopping place, we will recess until 
tomorrow.” Mr. Behncke res- 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


No, there isn’t any water! This time the landing field for this 
20-ton Martin Mariner was a dried lake bed in the desert wasteland 
of Arizona. It was a forced landing skillfully executed; only minor 
damages were sustained. The Navy was forced to dismantle the plane, 
due to lack of facilities for taking off, and ship it out piece by piece. 
The pilot, Lieutenant Scott S. Fitzgerald of the Navy, and his crew 
of six have been commended for “exceptional airmanship.” Excep- 
tional is correct—not only exceptional but distinctly extraordinary— 
WHAT? Flash — — the plane has since been flown out intact. 
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the afternoon of March 30. Mr. 
Behncke immediately closeted him- 
self and repeated his performance 
of the night before until 3:00 in the 
morning and then resumed work 
again at 8:00 on the morning of the 
30th. He kept this routine up dur- 
ing the entire first period of the 
hearing, which was originally) 
scheduled to last three days but| 
lasted seven. In short, what it} 
amounted to for all the members | 
of the Pilots’ Air Safety and| 
Gross Weight Committee was| 
working all night at their hotel 
and battling all day at the hearing 
before the CAB. 
ALPA Brief Is Complete 
and Comprehensive | 

When the pilots’ brief was fin-| 
ally completed, it contained 76| 
typewritten pages and approxi-| ~~. 
mately 30,000 words. It is a com- 
plete history of the origin and de- 
velopment of the federal engineer- 
ing regulations, governing the de-| 
signing and building of air line| = 
equipment and the part that the| 
Air Line Pilots Association took | 
in this development. It combines | 
all this with a frank, forceful, and | 
decidedly human plea of why the 
maximum gross weight limits of 
the aged and fatigued present-day | ® * 9* ~*~" 
air line equipment must not be in-| © ™ 
creased at the expense of safety, 
which if done, would surely result 
in foolish risks and further need- 
less loss of human life. It inter- : . 
weaves all these things with the os ” 
real crux of air safety which is 
ability to continue flight when 
something goes wrong. 
Another Important ALPA 
Activity Ends in March 

There was still another ALPA 





Flying across the Pacific Ocean 
would seem the acme of adventure 
to most persons, but to First Pilot 
Virgil Vaughan, of United Air Lines, 


it's routine. This young sea hawk 
has just completed his 1,500th hour 
of overseas flying for the Air Trans- 
port Command. 

During his multiple aerial cros- 
sings, Captain Vaughan has partici- 
pated in numerous searches for mis- 
sing aircraft, and has personally 
doctored wounded being evacuated 
aboard his plane. His passengers 
have included high-ranking gen- 
erals, and U.S.O. entertainers Joe E. 
Brown and Lanny Ross. 

Young Vaughan, and the “young” 
applies to his age and not to the 
degree of his experience, observed 
in true air line piloting fashion, 
“When flying between Denver and | 
Chicago, I used to watch the beacon 





ac- 


lights; now our hops are longer, and | — a — = 
. | months a whic cl inated on 
we watch the stars instead of od March 18 in a decision from an ar- 


beacon lights. It is still air line fly- 
ing—only different.” Vaughan was| of questions of vital 


for quite a period Mr. Behncke’s co-| Of the air line pilots. — 
pilot | There Developed a Chain of Trouble 


- . = oe There developed a distressing chain 
30,000 Words 


number 
concern to 


bitration board involving a 
all 
ail 


= ; eet She was vague about reasons. 
of trouble on National Airlines be- g 


tween its management and pilots 
which finally ended in several strike 
threats, the last of which almost ma- 


see a ee terialized into the real thing. When 
___(Continued from Page 7) ___| an ‘these difficulties were finally | thrill of the first commercial began to pale. Most of 
ponded, “As far as we are con-| summed up, they amounted to 17 ° 


points of difference involving many 
sections in the National Airlines 
Pilots’ Employment Agreement. 
Former PAA Air Ferries Pilots 
Cause of Trouble 

All of these 17 points were ulti- a — 
mately settled by direct negotiations | source of trouble to the balance of 


cerned, we had not expected to 
start until tomorrow afternoon. 
That the information we had 
yesterday and this morning.” 
Chairman Pogue then suggested, 


is and take it in their stride. 





“ %s , ‘ : i -n-| With the exception of one. This one} the pilots on National. The matter 
- Let’s convene at 10:00 in the —— point entailed the following. A num-| was fanned finally to a white heat 
ing and go as far as we can.” The| per of pilots were hired by National| when the company promoted these 
hearing was then postponed until} Airlines from Pan American Air| former PAA Air Ferries pilots to 


Ferries when it folded quite some 
time ago. The hiring of these pilots 
has since proved to_ be a constant 


first pilot positions on its Army con- 
tract service over the heads of a 
number of eligible National copilots. 


10:00 of the following morning 
but later changed to 2 o’clock in 




















—United Air Lines Photo | 
GLOBAL FLYING IS THEIR DISH—OCCASION IS THE 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE FIRST ROUND-THE-WORLD FLIGHT. THEY ARE | 


A BEVY OF SEA HAWK 


COMPARING THE DIFFERENCES IN FLYING THEN AND NOW. IT WAS ON APRIL 6, 1924, THAT FOUR DOUGLAS 
BIPLANES TOOK OFF FROM SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, ON THE FIRST WORLD-GIRDLING AIR TRIP THAT CONSUMED 
175 DAYS. TODAY, PILOTS OF UNITED AIR LINES, AND OTHER AIR LINES FLY THE GIANT PLANES OF THE AIR 
TRANSPORT COMMAND ON INTERNATIONAL ROUTES AROUND THE GLOBE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD IN A 
WORK-A-DAY FASHION AND STILL IT ISN’T EASY, BUT IT IS FASTER TODAY THAN IT WAS YESTERDAY. DOING THIS 
KIND OF A FLIGHT JOB REQUIRES THE ABSOLUTE ACME OF AIR LINE PILOTING SKILL, STAMINA, AND THE 


ULTRA OF GOOD JUDGMENT—IN OTHER WORDS THE “CREAM OF THE CROP.” THE GROUP IN THE PHOTO 
(L. TO R.) ARE OCEAN GOING AIR LINE CAPTAINS RICHARD CRAINE, HARRY HUKING, VIRGIL VAUGHAN, 
JAMES JOHNSON, AND JAMES BELDING. SECOND FROM THE LEFT IS HARRY HUKING, WHO RANKS SO CLOSE 
TO THE TOP IN THE GREATEST NUMBER OF AIR HOURS AND YEARS OF EXPERIENCE THAT THE DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN WHERE HE STANDS AND THE TOP IS OF MICROMETRICAL MEASUREMENT. HARRY HUKING HAS BEEN 
FLYING 24 YEARS, NEARLY ALL OF WHICH WAS ON AIR LINES, THE FIRST OF WHICH WAS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES POST OFFICE OPERATED AIR MAIL SERVICE WHICH HE HELPED TO PIONEER. TO HIS CREDIT HE HAS 
18,814:35 HOURS, APPROXIMATING 2,445,885 MILES AND 98 TIMES AROUND THE WORLD. 





























Finally, the matter ended in a strike 
threat and arbitration was agreed to 
in Washington on January 20, 1944, 
by the company and the Association. 
This was done only after much hag- 
gling and traveling back and forth. 
Arbitration Decision a Victory 
for System Seniority 

Then followed a long series of ar- 
bitration meetings and finally a de- 
cision was rendered which ended the 
matter. It was a decisive victory for 


| system seniority which is the air line 


pilots’ most valued employment con- 
dition asset. 

The Battle Was Typical—Hard 
and Quiet 

This was a typical carrier-pilot 
fight. It was fought quietly but hard 
and there were no faux pas or drop- 
ping of the ball. 

All the chairmen have a copy of 
the decision and if any member is 
interested in what it contains, your 
chairman will be glad to let you 
peruse his copy. 

It Was a 3-Man Arbitration Board 

Representing the company in this 
arbitration was William I. Denning, 
chief counsel for National Airlines, 
and representing the pilots was 
Daniel D. Carmell, chief counsel for 
the Air Line Pilots Association. The 
neutral arbitrator was George W. 
Stocking, Professor of Economics of 
the University of Texas. It was a 
costly proceeding in both time and 
money but the resulting atmosphere- 
clearing effect was well worth the 
expenditure. 

Continued Flight Is Crux of 
Air Safety 

A complete story of the CAB Draft 

Release No. 36 gross weight hear- 








Scrutinize Wasps 


Confirming reports that the 
House Civil Service Investigating 
Committee is considering an in- 
vestigation to determine whether 
the WASP program should be con- 
tinued, while hundreds of experi- 
enced men pilots are looking for 
work, was a recent statement by a 
spokesman of that committee. How- 
ever, it was emphasized that the 
Committee is still in the stage of 
“considering”? whether an investi- 
gation is necessary and advisable. 
Members of the Committee’s staff 
are presently questioning Army of- 
ficers and other sources. In addi- 
tion, it was stated, the Committee 
has received numerous telegrams, 
long distance telephone calls, and 
in-person calls from _ interested 
parties volunteering information. 


their arms with no fuss and feathers. 
chuckles they also recall that it was when the passenger was instructed to put on his parachute that the 
‘em would have tucked tail and run home but for losing 
face with friends who accompanied them for fond farewells. A sobering thought is that pilots now memorize 
hundreds of pages of mechanization, follow rigid rules and regulations. Yes, the fun, the thrill has gone out of 
aviation. But early air line pilots can more fully appreciate the breath-taking pace of aviation as it is today, 


| representative 


Nat'l Arbitrates = SPEAKING OF EARLY BIRDS—-TAKE A LOOK 









—Western Air Lines Photo 


“The fun’s all over and flying is all wrapped up in a book now,” says C. N. “Jimmie” James, vice-presi- 
dent of operations for Western Air Lines. To realize the full import of this remark, one either has to be an old- 
timer or has to put in some time hangar-flying with the boys pictured here. They will tell you all about the 
good old days when the original Douglas M-2, redesigned World War No. I observation plane, blazed the 
meager air trails across the vast distance of our country, including the old Mormon trail between Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake City. It was a Western plane of this type that on April 17, 1926, inaugurated commercial air 
line aviation in this country by flying from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City. Yes, it’s fellows like (1. to r.) Fred 
Kelly (One), Jimmie James, Al de Gormo, Maurice Graham, and C. C. Moseley (first operations manager), who 
can tell you bookfuls about the early days and how this business of air line flying happened to happen. 
The first air passengers were really something. Here’s a specially choice tidbit about one of Jimmie James’ first 
passengers: It was a woman this time—an elderly woman who sought out Jimmie to fly her over Mt. Wilson. 
At cruising altitude, James suddenly experienced what he thought must be 
a sudden mild sand storm, but when he got back he learned that his forward cockpit passenger had at that 
particular moment dumped out the ashes of her dead husband. Seasoned passengers, James and Kelly fondly 
recall, dressed casually and carried a box lunch under 


With hearty 


ing, together with pictures and other 
high-light details, will appear in the 
April issue of the AIR LINE PILOT. 
In the interim, if the suspense of our 
three readers becomes too great, it 
is strongly suggested that they con- 
tact the air safety and gross weight 
from their lines 
whom they designated to represent 
them at this hearing before the CAB 
and who did a splendid job of doing 
just that, and Headquarters is sure 


they will have a very interesting 
story to relate. 
Until then, stay out of the 


spring storms because out-of-sea- 
son weather is dangerous weather. 





- PRECEDENT 


RERICAY 
Sa 








—Acme Photo 

Setting a precedent—and the 
precedent maker is pretty, too— 
in international operations, Pan 
American Airways assigns stew- 
ardesses to three of its Inter- 
American routes out of Miami, 
Florida, with pert Louise Taylor 
drawing one of the flight crew 
jobs. Looks as if Miss Taylor will 
accomplish much in furthering 





Inter-American good will. 
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